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macy will acquit me of false shame in having so 
long postponed the history avhich will now be 
made public, for its outlines have been at various 
times freely communicated to them; and it is no 
secret that the owner of the pleasant residence, in 
the library of which I am now comfortably seated, 
has no hereditary claim to respect or reverence. 
If I would, I cannot boast of my ancestry, nor 
point with pride to my respectable family con- 
nections. My only birthright was to breathe the 
common air of life, and my inheritance was poverty 
and degradation; or, if other birthright and in- 
heritance were mine, they were lost to me in the 
days of unconscious infancy. Yet, a feeling of 
gratitude to the Providence that has so happily 
guided my path, seems to render such a memoir 
appropriate. Nor is gratitude the only motive 
which urges ine to the record of my past life. 
Surely, I trust it will not be without its uses. 
Will it not teach some poor down-trodden one that 
there is no condition in life so hopeless as to be 
beyond the reach of amelioration and redemption, 
and help to nerve him for the conflicts through 
which he may have to pass in feeling his way on- 
ward and upward? = Will it not encourage him in 
this course to know—or assist in showing—that 
there is a power to which he may look, an arm on 
which he may lean, for strength and encourage- 
ment, when worldly friends are few P 

And surely also my story will yield gratification 
to those who, in their philanthropic efforts, do not 
shrink from coming in contact with the dregs of 
society, but plunge, with moral and spiritual hero- 
ism, into and within and beyond the purlieus of 
wickedness and pollution, and penetrate into the 
haunts and strongholds of heathendom at home— 
surely, I say, to such as these I may hope to im- 
part at least pleasure and encouragement, by 
teaching them not to be weary in well-doing, 
But I will no longer dwell on preliminary details, 


CHAPTER II. 
TNE FIRST SCENE IN MEMORY’S PIANTASMAGORIA; 


By the dim light of a single candle, a woman, not 
many years past girlhood, sat working with her 


needle. Her dress was mean and scanty; her 


face, though so young, was haggard and careworn ; 
her fingers were very thin and pale, yet not paler 
than her countenance; and a constant racking 
cough caused her frequently to suspend her la- 
bours, while it shook her whole frame with its 
violence, and convulsed her features with pain. 

Tt was o dark night, and stormy and cold—very 
cold. Mingled snow and slect beat against the 
broken window, which rattled distressfully ; while 
the scanty curtain—a checked apron—which was 
suspended before it and barely concealed it, swayed 
to and fro with every gust of wind. 

The apartment was a wretched attic in a dila- 
pidated house in a London alley. The plastered 
walls of the garret were discoloured with damp, 
aud in some places had given way, laying bare the 
black, rotten laths, between which the air whistied 
freely in, playing with the feeble blaze of the rush- 
light, threatening every moment to extinguish it, 
and causing a stream of melted tallow to gutter 
into the flat iron candlestick. The flooring of the 
room was worm-eaten, rotten, and uneven; many 





of the boards were loose, and some broken away, 
leaving dangerous gaps for unwary footsteps. The 
furniture of the room was a small deal table; two 
chairs, one of which was occupied by the poor 
vatcher and worker; and a flock mattress, on the 
floor, on which lay a child, whose age might be 
five or six years, and who, wakened by the uproar 
of the elements without, was watching his mother 
—for the young woman was his mother—with 
dreamy interest. 

In a corner of the room was another couch, not 
occupied then; aud this, with a wooden shelf, 
fastened into a recess formed by the projecting 
brickwork of a chimney, and a rusty grate, in 
which lingered a spark or two from some dying 
embers, completed the inventory of the chamber. 

* Past ten o’clock, and a stormy night!’ The 
hoarse voice of the watchman was faintly heard 
from the pavement below, mingling with the pat- 
tering of the sleet, and the moaning of the wind, 
and the rattling of loose tiles overhead, when the 
door was pushed open, and a tall female figure, 
wrapped in a faded and ragged red cloak, and with 
her head partially covered with a battered bonnet, 
which had once been black, stumbled heavily in, 
and threw herself on the unoccupied chair. 

“Ts it working ye are again at this time of 
night, Ellen P” she demanded, in a voice not ut- 
terly devoid of sympathy. “ Ye'll work yer fin- 
gers to the bone, darling ; and your cough so bad.” 

The young woman spread out her hand. “ There 
is not far to get to the bone,” she said passion- 
ately ; “and I have not much more to do,” 

* And, may be, ye’ll not tell what ye are after 
making out of that bit of flannel? Sure!” she 
ejaculated, lifting her hands in horror, as the other 
unfolded the garment on which she had previously 
bestowed some hours of nightly labour, and held 
it up in the dim light, “ it isn’t a——” 

* Hush !” exclaimed the young mother hastily ; 
“ Roland is awake.” ; 

“Ye tould me it was something for yourself, 
Ellen,” whispered the woman. 

“ Tt is for myself, Mrs. Magrath ; and it will not 
be long before I have to wear it. You know that.” 

“ Yo'll hould your tongue about that, Ellen,” 
said the woman. ‘ Ye shut yourself up here froin 
morning to night, darling, and niver taste a bit 
of fresh air ; and ’tis starving yourself ye are.” 

“T am very ill, Peggy, and you know it,” said 
the young woman ; “and, if it wasn’t for the boy, 
I wouldn’t care how soon it is all over. There's 
rest enough where I am going—rest for the body, 
at least;” and Ellen folded her arms over the 
table, and, loaning her head upon them, while her 
long dark hair concealed her i. sobbed loudly. 

Tho older woman meanwhile had risen, and di- 
vested herself of her dripping bonnet and cloak. 
In person she was a perfect contrast to her com- 
panion ; she was above the ordinary height, and 
her whole appearance was masculine. Her arms, 
bare to the elbow, were red, large, and muscular; 
and her face, which was broad and coarse, was not 
improved in its aspect by a profusion of red 
frowsy hair which covered her forehead. ; 

“You're a little foolish darling,” she replied, in 
a softened voice ; “ ye ought to have more spurrit 
than to care three turns of a straw for the good- 
for-nothing——-” 
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* Don’t, don’t!” exclaimed the young mother, 
in a smothered tone; “I can’t bear it, Mrs. Ma- 
erath.” 

“ Well, then, I won’t spake another word about 
it,” said Peggy ; “but ye’ll promise not to take 
on so, And as for your bit of a cough, Ellen, ye’ll 
take some of my purscription—that’s a word I 
larnt to-day of the docthor’s wife.” 

“T don’t want any medicine,” said the young 
mother, without raising her head; “it isn’t medicine 
that will cure a broken heart; and the cough— 
that’s only a symptom of what is going on within. 
Look!” and, without otherwise moving her posi- 
tion, she withdrew one arm from under her face, 
and held up a handkerchief to the fliekering 
light. 

Once more Peggy Magrath uttered a cry of 
horror. “is it blood ye have been coughing up 
like that, and not to tell me?” 

“Tt only came on to-day,” said the younger 
female ; “ but I have long known what was coming. 
It won’t last much longer, Peggy.” 

While this ccuversation was going on, the older 
woman, having reseated herself by the side of her 
companion, had been emptying what must have 
been a capacious pair of pockets, of some portion of 
their contents, consisting principally of what per- 
sons in her condition generally call “ broken 
victuals.” There were also two or three long ends 


of partially consumed candles, a lump of yellow 
soap, and a stone-ware bottle which had. probably 
once contained ink; but from which, after extract- 
ing the cork with her teeth, she now poured out 
a portion of translucid and colourless liquid into 


a broken wine-glass which she had reached from 
the shelf. 

“ Drink it off, darling,” she said, holding the 
glass to her companion ; “ ’tis something betther 
nor the nasty docthor’s stuff, that niver does no 
good. It'll warm ye, dear.” 

The young woman raised herself from her me- 
lancholy posture; but she refused the offered cor- 
dial. “ You must not tempt me, Mrs. Magrath,” 
she said mournfully. “I am low enough and 
miserable enough, and I am tempted often enough, 
I believe, to drown my senses in gin; but I dare 
not do it: I cannot forget what I was. You'll 
not tempt me, Peggy.” She said this implor- 
ingly. 

“ Ts it a tempter ye’d make me out to be, Ellen?” 
demanded Mrs. Magrath, half reproachfully, after 
swallowing the rejected dram at a single gulp. 
“D’ye think I’d offer it ye, if I didn’t know it ’d 
do ye good, darling ?” 

“You are very good—very, very kind, Peggy. 
If it had not been for you, when L——”’ and, leav- 
ing the sentence unfinished, the young woman 
broke into painful lamentations, which she endea- 
voured to stifle by laying her face on the bosom 
of her comforter, who, as a mother would a child, 
placed her arms round her, and tenderly hushed 
her to quiet. 

“ Whist, then, whist, darling; don’t take on so: 
think of little Roland ; he'll be the man yet; and 
there’s betther loock in store for ye, for all that’s 
past an’ gone.” 

“Not for me, Mrs. Magrath,” said the young 
mother, with more composure, relieving her friend 
of her light weight. “You know that; you 





know that Iam doomed; but, Peggy, when I am 
gone, oh, you'll ** and her voice sunk into a 
tremulous whisper. 

“Tl niver forget the promise, darling; and 
bitther woe upon him that has brought ye and 
the boy to have no betther friend than Peggy Ma- 
grath ; but she'll niver desave ye.” 

_“ Don’t wish him evil, Peggy,” pleaded the 
young mourner; “JZ cannot do so, [ that have the 
most reason. There are times when I can pray 
for him, and almost forgive him all he has done. 
He is my husband.” 

* Ye’re half an angel already, Ellen,” said the 
other; “ and I'll not mintion his name again ; but 
ye’re all in a thremble: ye have not wanted a meal 
to-day, darling ?” 

* We have not wanted food, Peggy,” said the 
young mother, 

* But a thrifle of mate,” said the charwoman— 
for such, by profession, was Peggy Magrath—“ a 
thrifle of mate, tenther and juicy!’ While speak- 
ing, she rose from her seat and spread out her 
treasures on the table, lighting also one of her 
candle-ends and fixing it in the neck of a bottle— 
the fellow to that which held her cordial. “ Ten- 
dher and juicy,” she repeated. “I brought away 
my supper, darling, to ate it at home, as ye needn't 
be misdoubting.” 

The young mother refused, however, to partake 
of her friend’s dainties: she had no appetite, she 
said. “I have no business to ask questions, 
Peggy,” she added, after a short silence; “ but 
—but, if you are allowed so much food for 
supper ——” 

“ Ellen, darling,” said the woman, demurely, 
“if ye ax no questions, ye’ll have yo stories tould.”’ 

“And then, the candles and soap, Peggy ?” 
continued the younger woman, laying her hand 
kindly on the washerwoman’s arm, and looking 
timidly into her face. 

“ Aisy, then, darling; if ye look at me in that 
way, I'll niver tell ye the lie: sure them’s my 
parquisites ; and ’tis little enough.” 

* But, Peggy,’ rejoined the young mother, 
with a tremulous voice, “if my poor, poor boy— 
poor Roland, should have no one to teach him and 
care for him—oh! Mrs. Magrath, will you pro- 
mise, promise, promise that you will try and keep 
lim honest?” She said this very earnestly. 

The elder woman burst into tears. “ I'll think 
ye’re looking down upon me, Ellen,” she sobbed ; 
“and—yes, Dll give ye my promise, darling: but 
niver fear, little Roland wil find a betther pur- 
tector than Peggy Magrath.” 

The young mother shook her head mournfully. 

“T tell ye, yes, darling; and now ye’ll tell me 
again—” Her voice was lost in a whisper; and 
for some minutes, amidst the turmoil of the storm 
without, the two women communed together very 
earnestly, but ina tone so low and guarded that 
no intelligible sounds reached the couch where the 
boy lay, still awake. 

“ T’ve got it all in my mimory now, Ellen, and 
it'll niver rub out. And now, darling, ye’ll put 
that ugly work out of sight and out of mind; 
for it'll be a long day before ye want it: and 
yell pluck up your spurrits, dear; and I'll look 
in at the docthor’s to-morrow and get some stuf 
for that nasty cough, that maybe will set ye up 
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again, Ellen; and—— but, Ellen, darling, what’s 
come o’er ye, child?” she exclaimed, in alarm. 
“Ts it fainting ye are P” 

It was time to ask this; for the countenance of 
the young mother had gradually assumed the 
pallor of death, and she was sinking to the floor 
when the other caught her, and, lifting her in her 
strong arms, bore her to the unoccupied couch. 

“Och! dear!” she ejaculated; “if she isn’t 
dying!” 

The boy sprang from his bed, and with a loud 
cry of distress ran across the room, and threw 
himself upon the insensible body. “ Mother! 
mother!” while Mrs. Magrath hastily uncorked 
her bottle again, and poured some of its contents 
into Ellen’s mouth. Either the application was 
successful, or the cry of distress from the child 
roused the mother from her temporary trance. A 
few minutes later she was assisted by her fellow 
lodger to her own couch, and was laid gently 
down, closely clasping her weeping and affrighted 
Roland in her arms, while poor Peggy robbed her- 
self of her own bed-covering to add to the comfort 
of the unhappy pair. 

“Tl put this out of sight, any way,” muttered 
Mrs. Magrath to herself, after performing that 
charitable action, and rolling up, with a look of 
disgust, the garment on which the young mother 
had been employed, and throwing over it her faded 
cloak. “ 'fo think of a sinsible eraytur, like Ellen 
Leigh, thinkin’ of makin’ her own shroud!” She 
then sat down by the bedside, and soon sank off 
into a heavy doze. 

Meanwhile, and through the remainder of the 


night, the storm did not cease to beat with vio- 
lence against the crazy roof and walls and broken 
window of the attic. 

This, reader, is the first scene in my history, 
which succeeding events indelibly impressed on 
my memory ;—for I am Roland Leigh. 


CHAPTER III. 

THE SECOND SCENE.—I AM MOTIERLESS. 
BeroreE I proceed with my story, which—not- 
withstanding some inconveniences attaching to 
this style of narrative—I shall henceforth carry 
on in the first person, I must be allowed a few 
lines of explanatory digression. 

I had never known any other home than that 
which I have partially described, nor any other 
companions than my mother and Mrs. Magrath. 
I was observant enough to know that, in some 
respects, there was much difference between these 
two solitary females ; but in one particular they 
resembled each other, namely, in their kindness 
to me. 

The calling of Mrs. Magrath I have already 
disclosed ; my mother earned bread as a needle- 
woman. As this was at a time when needle-work 
was probably a more profitable employment than 
in this present year of ’57, I can only account for 
the constant grinding poverty under which my 
mother laboured, by supposing, first, that she was 
an indifferent hand at her business, or, secondly, 
that from ill health, or some other cause, she was 
often unoccupied. That this was the case, in- 
deed, I know; and I remember that on these 
days of languor or enforced idleness, she had 
made some attempts to teach me to read from a 


‘usual medium of communication between her 





torn and dirty spelling-book ; but with little suec- 
cess, I fear. At any rate, what I thus attained 
slipped out of my mind, and a few years after- 
wards I had to recommence my alphabetical toils. 

I had at that time no opportunities of com- 
paring my mother with others in her own posi- 
tion, for, as I have said, I knew no one Desides 
her and Peggy Magrath; but, as I now remem- 
ber her, I am convinced, apart from other grounds 
of certainty, that my mother was more refined in 
her manners, as well as better educated, than the 
majority of her neighbours. I know, also, that 
when compelled to descend from her attic, and 
pass into the street, she shrank from communica- 
tion with those of her own sex—who would have 
claimed intercourse with her by the freemasonry 
of a common poverty—and hurried on as though 
fearful of being recognised or noticed; and that 
she trembled if only casually addressed by any of 
the other sex. But these excursions—on which I 
uniformly accompanied my mother—were very 
rare, for the good-natured Mrs. Magrath was “ 
anc 
her employers, and was also the invariable and 
trusty purchaser of the few necessaries of life 
which interposed between us and starvation. 

It will not be supposed that, as a child of five 
years old or thereabouts, I had studied these 
peculiarities, or even that I knew them as pecu- 
liarities ; but I recollected them in after yeurs, 
and I remember them now. 

From this digression I return to take up the 
thread of my history. 

A few gleams of pale, fecble sunshine were 
stealing in through the window and chinks of 
our poor lodging when I woke on the following 
morning. The storm had passed away. The scene 
within was changed also. To my surprise, I found 
myself on the mattress of our fellow-lodger, while 
she was standing by my mother’s bedside, sobbing 
loudly. There were other footsteps in the room, 
and unaccustomed voices: they proceeded from a 
woman whom I knew to be the landlady of the 
house, and a stout man ina dark cloak, whom I 
had never before seen. 

My heart throbbed with dread while T listened 
to the following conversation :— 

s Not the least use in the world, T tell you. 
It was the most foolish thing in the world to 
send for me—at this time of day too, after I had 
been up all night: I tell you the woman can't 
last six hours longer.” 

“ But what am I to do, doctor? It is a very 
awkward thing, you sce, to have a corpse in the 
house, and nobody to bury it. Couldn’t she bear 
moving to the workhouse before she goes off?” 

“The workhouse, ma’am? The woman would 
die before you could get her down-stairs.” 

“Ts it the workhouse, Mrs. Crane, ye’re spak- 
ing of 2” said my mother’s only friend, turning 
round and facing her landlady with an indignant 
countenance ; “ ye needn’t think of it, ma’am.” 

“ Hoity-toity !” exclaimed Mrs. Crane, con- 
temptuously, “and who is to hinder it, Mrs. 
Peggy Magrath, if I choose to give the word? 
And who is to hinder my telling of you to follow 
her into the street at my bidding, Mrs. Magrath?” 

“Silence! hush! good women both,” said the 
doctor, reprovingly. “The poor woman is seu- 
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sible yet, and you disturb her with your un- 
timely clamour ;” and in truth, at this moment 
there was a slight movement of the bed-clothes 
under which my mother lay, and a feeble moan 
escaped her lips, coupled, as I thought, with my 
name. I could restrain no longer, but, slipping 
quietly off my mattress, I crept timidly to my 
mother’s side. I knew then—my heart told me 
—that I should soon be motherless. 

“ Mother! mother !’—the cry burst from my 
full heart. 

She heard me, and her half-closed eyes opened 
upon me. With a strong, last effort, she half 
raised herself from the bolster, and held out her 
arms. In another moment I was nestling beside 
her, and she took me to her bosom, wound her 
arms round me, and kissed me passionately. 

It seemed as though this unexpected scene 
silenced for the time the awakened animosity of 
the two female attendants ; but when my mother 
sunk back exhausted, and I was gently withdrawn 





from her embrace—that last embrace—by kind- 
hearted Peggy Magrath, the angry conference | 
was resumed. 

“ And what’s to become of the brat when his | 
mother’s dead?” demanded Mrs. Crane; “ he’ | 
go to the workhouse, at any rate.” 

“Roland Leigh isn’t going to the workhouse, 
ma'am,” responded Peggy. “ Ye'll plase to re- 
mimber, Mrs. Crane, that this is my lawful rinted 
room, and a purty room it is for half-a-crown a 
week; and if ye’re not ashamed of it, Peggy 
Magrath is; but as long as yer rint’s paid, 
ma’am, ye’ve no right to be setting foot in it 
without my lave, ma’am, ordering this an’ that, 
an’ calling ill names.” 

“What for, then, did you call me out of my | 
warm bed, Mrs. Magrath ?” Mrs. Crane wished 
to know ; “ begging and praying me to come up | 
to you without a moment’s loss of time? And | 
what for did yon make me send my man off ex- 
press for the doctor? You'll please to answer 
me that, ma’am.” 

“Just because I thought ye might have the 
heart of a faymale in your buzzum, Mrs, Crane; | 
but sorra a one there seems to be.” | 

Once more the doctor interposed, and persuaded 
the irritated Mrs. Crane to leave the room; and 
this being accomplished, Peggy seated herself by 
my mother’s bed, and, rocking herself on the 
chair, broke out into fresh sobs. 

“This is a bad job, Mrs. Magrath,” said the 
doctor, commiseratingly. “ Has the poor young 
woman no friends in London ?” 

“No friends but Peggy Magrath,” groaned the 
charwoman. 

“ And very poor, of course P” 

“Ye may say that, docthor ; but if ye ean save | 
her life, ye needn't fear being a loser for the me- | 
dicine: I'll work it out.” 

“Pho, pho!” said the doctor ; “do you think I 
should let a poor creature die for want of medi- 
cine, if medicine could do any good? But the 
young woman is going very fast; she is beyond 
the reach of skill: there is internal hemorr- 
hage.” 

“Ts it a broken heart ye mane, docthor ?” 
sobbed poor Peggy. 

“Ah, something like it, at any rate. Raise 








her head a little, Mis. Magrath; she will go off 
easier,” he added. 

Peggy obeyed ; and then they both stood watch- 
ing the convulsive, painful heavings and strivings 
for breath of my poor mother, while I, shrinking 
with terror, sat crouching in a corner crying 
silently. 

“Tecan do nothing,” repeated the doctor, put- 
ting on his hat. “ By the way, is the poor young 
woman a Roman Catholic, like yourself?” 

Peggy shook her head. 

“ Ah, well, it is of no consequence: if she had 
been, I should have recommended your getting 
the priest to her as soon as possible, that’s all;” 
and he left the room. 

“She tould me she wouldn’t have the praste,” 
muttered Mrs. Magrath to herself; “and may be 
he’d only curse her for a heretic if——” 

The soliloquy was interrupted by a gurgling, 
choking sound from my mother, who threw up 
her arms, half raised herself, and then fell heavily 
back upon the bed. Peggy sprang forward to 
her assistance; but the last struggle was over, 
and I was motherless, though I knew it not. 

A few days later, and I looked for the last 
time on my mother’s countenance. She was in 
her coflin—a parish coffin—and habited in the 
shroud—that mystcrious garment—-worked with 
her own fingers. Hand in hand with Peggy 
Magrath, I followed her to her resting-place, in a 
dreary, dank, London grave-yard; and then I 
knew that I was motherless. 


THE MONTHS IN LONDON—JANUARY 


In London the new year is pretty sure to come 
in with either fog or frost, and perhaps both may 
choose to come together, with snow into the bar- 
gain. These contingencies, especially when they 
all happen together, make January a bitter month 
—perhaps the bitterest in the whole year—to that 
supernumerary class of London’s population, 
amounting now to some fifty thousand in number, 
who have to get their daily bread from accidental 


| yesources, and who are never certain either of a 


meal to eat or a bed to lie on. They can make a 
harvest of the snow, in some scanty miserable way 
—cither by sweeping it from your door, or out of 
your path, or by rolling it in huge balls as a sub- 
stitute for ice; and they can make a still better 
harvest of the frost, by stripping the suburban 
ponds and canals of their frozen surface, and haul- 
ing it off in baskets, hampers, or donkey-carts to 
the confectioners’ cellars; but as for fog, they 
can do nothing with that, or while it lasts, but 
must lie by in idleness, hungering for the dispersion 
of the brown “ blanket of the dark.” 

Lying snug in one’s warm bed while the dim 
dawn is struggling among the chimney-pots, one 
is apt to be awakened, at this time of the year, by 
the click, click of the poor snow-bird’s pick and 
shovel upon the pavement below. Really the tale 
told by that clattering sound is enough to give 
one a chill even beneath the counterpane. You 
see the boy leaping from his straw bed in the dark 
at the first news of asnow-fall, and hurrying forth 
with borrowed tools to face the biting wind for 
the chance of earning the meal for which he has 
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been hungering for days; or perhaps it is a 
wretched girl, slip-shod and tattered, who tasks 
her feeble strength against the hardening snow- 
clod on behalf of a sick parent. Be not too hard 
upon her if the feeble hand fail of completing the 
task, but recompense the will for the deed. 


In spite of all such melancholy spectacles as these, | 


however—and they are, alas! too many—there is 
no absolute necessity for leading a shivering life 
of it even in January. The colder, the keener, 
the more foggy or frosty it grows in London, the 
more London persists in not being put out of 
countenance, much less out of heart, by any such 
windy demonstrations. The London shopman is 
a match for the London weather any day, and ke 
is particularly valiant during this month of Janu- 
ary, in the display of his fortifications against all 
cloudy contingencies, come they from what point 
of the compass soever. Does the rain pour down, 
or the sleet and snow drive in your face ?—there 
are coats and capes and garments of all shapes, of 
impenetrable caoutchoue, that laugh at the water. 
Does the east wind eut you to the bone P—there 
are coats with more names than you will find in 
the dictionary, with cloaks to match; and furs, 
and padded silks and satins, and merinoes, and a 
long catalogue of winter dresses beside for your 
wife. Do the moist fogs come up from the 
marshes, and threaten you with cough and eold 
and influenza ?—you have only to swallow a suffi- 
ciency of the delectable lozenges or “cough no 
more” drops, and you may defy the worst they 
can do. In a word, there is no reason, if the 
oracle of the counter is a veritable oracle, why you 
should shrink from the rain, shiver with the cold, 
wheeze with the fog, or so much as cough; snufile, 
or sneeze, under any circumstances whatever, more 
than it is your good pleasure to do—if yon are 
only willing to barter your cash for the means of 
exemption. 


And yet, somehow, one does shiver and sneeze, | 


and succumb more or less to these wintry assaults, 
notwithstanding all these ingenious defences. For 
lo! here is a steady, dogged, continuous black 
frost set in, which won’t be mistaken for any 
other kind of thing known among all the pheno- 
mena of the varying year. The roads have been 
hardening from day to day until they have stif- 
fened into seeming ribs of solid granite, and the 
wheels of ten thousand chariots bounding over 
them make no impression on their iron surface. 
The scattered snow-flakes have been blown by the 
fierce east wind into a sharp, hard, searching, icy 


dust, which, driven by the blast against one’s face, | 


almost penetrates the pores of the skin. In the 
city and populous parts of the town the grinding 
wheels and the tread of multitudes has dyed this 
powdery snow-dust to a black or iron-gray hue, 
in which unlovely guise it finds its way every- 
where, and covers everything with a mouldy- 
looking tint. Now do the ecutlers and pawn- 
brokers hang out their stores of shining skates, 
and myriads of the curled blades and _ criss- 
crossed straps dangle at the shop doors, or, heaped 
in piles in the gangway, remind some of the de- 
lights of cutting the figure of eight, or the spread- 
eagle; or of scudding before the wind at the rate 
of a dozen miles an hour; or of testing, perhaps, 
the firmness of the occiput against a sheet of ice 


| three inches thick, with a flump that sets the 
| brains a wool-gathering. And now the Parks are 
| obstreperously vocal the live-long day; men and 
| boys, in interminable files, roll down the long 
| slides with cheer and halloa and boisterous bursts 
| of laughter at the comical mishaps which seem to 
some to form the best part of the sport; and gen- 
tlemen float gracefully in sinuous curves, while 
ladies, wrapped in mantles of spotless ermine, look 
admiringly from the banks; and _ bare-footed 
urchins ride glecfully on blocks of ice; and haw- 
kers bellow in praise of ginger-nuts fiery hot, aud 
brandy-balls, and slabs of chocolate; and ragged 
Tom, with his rush-bottomed chair for hire, looks 
out for sprawling tyros, whom he tenderly picks 
up and cleanses from the ice and snow and sets 
them going again, pocketing the grateful coppers ; 
while a score of ragged Jacks, armed with birch- 
brooms, sweep the course clean and levy subscrip- 
tions from the skaters to the best of their ability ; 
and ever and anon from the vibrating field of ice 
rises the ring of the sharp steel blades, the rough 
roar of ten thousand hob-nailed heels, and the 
mingled din of a multitude in rapid motion. 

All very pleasant this out-door picture of the 
hard black frost, for those who are in a condition 
to enjoy it and make the most of it. But now 
Jack Frost has had the effrontery to domesticate 
himself within doors, without so much as “ by 
your leave,” and is playing a mischievous game 
for which the unfortunate housekeeper will have 
liberally to pay the piper. For it is with the 
pipes that his despotic lordship makes wild work. 
Betty comes down one morning, and finds that, in 
spite of all her bandaging and swaddling precau- 
tions, “ that there pipe leading into the cistern in 
the area has been and gone and friz—and no water 
won’t run in, and the tap won’t turn to let none 
out.” So says Betty; and already she fancies the 
kitehen in a state of revolution, and the whole 
household economy gone to wreck. She submits 
for a day or two, with a sort of glum resignation, 
keeping an angry eye on the neighbouring wea- 
thereock, which has the temerity to go on pointing 
to the east notwithstanding. By and by the cis- 
tern is blocked up from top to bottom with per- 
forated floors of ice, and no more is to be dipped 
out—and zow what is to be done? ‘True, there 
is the water-carrier bawling at the door with all 
his might, and willing and anxious to bring you 
as much water as you choose from the spigot 
which the turneock has set up at the corner, at 
the charge of a penny a pail, and of course you 
employ him to supply the necessary quantity ; but 
| somehow, though Betty’s feclings are lacerated at 
the indignity she undergoes, she will find her way 
now and then to the spigot herself, round which, 
all day long, there is a chorus of laughing and 
splashing and chattering. It is not long before 
Jack Frost, having first frozen up the pipes, {ol- 
lows up that outrage by bursting them; and you 
may think yourself lucky if you happen to discover 
it before the thaw sets in and deluges your house 
with a flood, by way of balancing the interrup!ed 
supply. In that case you can have the fracture 
plugged, and stave off the cataract till the plumber 
is at liberty to see about repairing the pipe; but 
you need not be ina hurry to have that ceremony 
over ; plumbers, after a frost of any intensity, are 
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at a prodigious premium, and as difficult to be 
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got at as a first lord of the treasury. We have 
known a frost-bitten water-pipe left gaping into 
the middle of May before the man of Jadles, lead, 
and solder could be prevailed upon to medicate 
its wonnds, 

However, the thaw has not set in yet, and may 
not come this way for some time. In the mean- 
while, there are greater hardships than those in- 
volved in the perplexities of Betty with her pails, 
and the perspective of an unplumbed pipe yawn- 
ing into the spring months. There are the poor 
peripatetic traffickers of the street, with familics 
at home to be provided for—children’s mouths 
that must be fed, with provisions at a high price, 
and infant limbs that must be warmed, with 
coals at perhaps forty shillings a ton—and only 
seven or eight hours of daylight for the bread- 
winner to work in. It is no wonder that the 
street-trader is remarkably brisk and active in the 
dry frosty days of January; he has the sharp spur 
of necessity at his back goading him on, and he 
must do business, or he and his family shall wince 
for it. Accordingly, we find the kerb-stone popu- 
lous with bawling dealers along the thronged 
highways, and see many an old trade revived and 
many 2 new experiment tried for the first time, in 
these short days of shorter commons. The half- 
penny save-alls start up again in heaps—the won- 
derful razor-paste, that will put a shaving edge on 
the oldest hack of a blade, is again belauded with 
vigorous eloquence—the infallible grease eradi- 
cator foams and steams once more on boys’ cufis 


and coat collars—the penny spring mousetraps, | 


with caitiff mice caught in the very act of rapine, 
once more exhibit their dead victims—and now 
more perseveringly than ever does pattering Ned 
bellow forth his tremendous bargain of ten valua- 


ble articles for a penny, among which you shall | 


find a cold ring, a pack of conjuring cards, and a 
five pound bank of elegance note. Then there is 
sprightly Jack, with his wonderful invisible “ look 
behind you,” which enables you for a penny to 
know at any time what is going on while you 


walk off; there is talking Tom with the new in- | 


vented toasting-fork, which will toast a round of 
bread or anything else on both sides without giv- 
ing you the trouble of taking it off the spikes till 
both sides are done brown—concerning which he 
talks at the rate of a column an hour, flourishing, 
dangling, and twisting his machine in a most illus- 
trative manner, and scorning to ask you more 
than a penny for such a monument of practical 
ingenuity. After him comes an artificer in lamp 
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| tional wisdom ; 


during this cold and hungry weather. This genius 
is ubiquitous in the winter months, and is to be 
met with almost at every street corner, and at the 
embouchure of all the courts and alleys; in sum- 
mer time he undergoes a transformation, and is 
supposed to deal in the raw material by jobbing 
among the potato buyers in the Maiden-lane mar- 
ket, or on the quays at Thames Bank. Were we 
to follow these wandering traders to their several 
homes, and deseribe what we there saw, we should 
have but a melancholy report to make, and must 
darken our portrait of January’s London face with 
sadder and deeper shadows than the reader would 
like to look upon—who might be almost Ied to 
regret, with an eccentric philanthropist of our 
acquaintance, that so many pocr creatures who are 
without provision for the winter, and shivering 
under privation and hardship, have not the faculty 
of hybernating in forgetfulness, like the dormouse. 
Not that poverty in itself is, or onght to be, an 
unpleasant thing to contemplate; but the abodes 
of poverty in London are, for the most part, um- 
happily the abodes of squalor, of discomfort, and 
of such outrages against ordinary decency and 
propriety, that we shrink from uselessly parading 
their details before the public view. Yet now is 
the season when many a quiet unobtrusive philan- 
thropist pursues his silent labours among the 
homes of the destitute, and finds his own food 
made more palatable and his own rest more sweet 
by the deeds of charity he has dispensed to 
others. May the reader be of the number! 

Away in the West End fashionable London wakes 
up: in January from the comparative sleep in 
which it has indulged since the close of last ses- 
sion; and Rotten Row, which has been in a lan- 
guishing, deserted condition for some months, is 
becoming gay and populous once more with the 
sons and daughters of the aristecracy. Yet a 
short space, and the senators of the land will have 
assembled in Westminster, and the affairs of the 
nation will come under consideration by the na- 
and simultaneously with the 
halls of legislative council shall open the West 
End season ; dukes and lords shall parade at royal 
levees, and duchesses and countesses shall elitter 
in diamonds and brocade; and genius and talent 
shall shine in drawing-room and saloon, and the 


| bright eyes of beauty shall flash applause ; and in 


an atmosphere of music and song and glorious art, 
and in the downy lap of luxurious ease, the vota- 


| Yies of false pleasure shall pass the rapid hours, 
| lulled to rest by the fruition of one delight to be 


and candle-shades in bright green colours, whom | 


we recognise for the identical stripling who, six 
month ago when the thermometer was at 80 de- 


awakened by the anticipation of another. 
Such things we read in January's face as we 


| wander up and down in this varied world of Lon- 


grees in the shade, made the highways vocal with | 


the startling ery of “Catch-’em-zlive, oh!” All 
these vagrant professors, and fifty more engaged 
m an analogous kind of industry, and pursuing it 
with an earnestness eloquent of the pressure of 
circumstances and the hard season upon their in- 
dividual lot, one is pretty sure to meet with in 
one’s walks on a frosty January day. Among 
them, and cutting a prominent figure, is the baked 
potato man, with his hot tin oven and steaming 
tin chimneys, who performs the double service of 
warming and feeding her Majesty’s needy lieges 





don; and such things we are apt to ponder on 
in various moods in our chimney-corner, to the 
musi¢e of the chirping cricket—sole natural song- 
ster of the season. 


COLONEL JOHN CHARLES FREMONT. 
TIRST PAPER. 
Tur name of Fremont has latterly become the 
watchword of freedom and independence among 
all lovers of humanity and liberty, not only in the 
United States, but wherever the hearts of free men 
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PORTRAIT OF COLONEL FREMONT. 


respond in sympathy to the wrongs and oppressions 
of the slave. The man who, in answer to the public 
voice, recently stood forth as a candidate for the 
presidentship of the great American Republic, must 
needs have something remarkable in his character 
and career, and must possess more than ordinary 
claims to the respect and confidence of his fellows. 
What these claims are, and on what they are 
founded, the reader may perhaps learn in part 
from the following brief sketch of his personal 
history. 

John Charles Fremont was born on the 21st of 
January, 1813, at Savannah, in Georgia. His 
father was a French emigrant; his mother was 
the daughter of Colonel Whiting, of Old Virginia. 
The elder Fremont died, after the birth of: several 
other children, and the widow retired with the 
wrecks of his fortune to Charleston, in South Caro- 
lina, where she devoted herself to the nurture and 
education of her infant family. As a boy, the 
young Fremont exhibited remarkable talent, 
coupled with more than average industry and 
application, At fourteen he was placed under the 
tuition of Dr. Robertson, a Scotchman and a sound 
scholar, under whom he rapidly acquired a know- 
ledge of the Greek and Latin tongues. In 1828 
he entered Charleston College, where for some 
time he acquitted himself well; but, falling into 





evil company, and succumbing to powerful temp- | 
tations, he repeatedly transgressed the rules of the | 
institution, and was at length expelled in disgrace. | 
The loss of a brother and sister, of whom he was | 
at this time deprived by death, and the sad and 
bitter reflections arising out of it, brought him to 
his senses, Abandoning the fatal pleasures which 
had ensnared him, he returned to his studies with 
redoubled ardour, and in a few years became one 
of the first mathematicians of his age in the 
country. ; 

In 1833, at twenty years of age, Fremont sailed, 
as teacher of mathematics,on board the “Natchez,” 
on a cruise along the coast of South America. In 
this voyage he was out for two years and a half, 
during which he performed his duty with such 
credit, that on his return to Charleston the college 
which had formerly expelled him expressed the 
return of their favour and confidence by presenting 
him with the degrees of Bachelor and Master of 
Arts. He was now offered an appointment on 
board the frigate “ Independence ;” but, objecting 
to be cooped up on board ship, he chose the pro- 
fession of civil engineer and surveyor, and was 
engaged in the examination of railway routes up 
to the close of 1837. In the two following years 
he was employed under M. Micollet, the friend of 
Humboldt, in explorations of that vast region 
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which lies between the Missouri and the northern 
British boundary ; and it is probably to the expe- 
rience and to the confidence which he acquired in 
these explorations that he owed the success of his 
subsequent vast undertakings. 

On returning from these expeditions, Fremont 
paid his court to the daughter of Colonel Barton, 
an American senator, whom, after some preli- 
minary difficulties, he eventually married. The 
union proved a happy one; but the quiet plea- 
sures of the domestic hearth, grateful as they 
were to the wanderer, could not long subdue 
the nomadic and scientific instinct which was 
the ruling element in his nature. In 1842, Fre- 
mont applied for and obtained a commission to 
explore that vast territory lying between the Mis- 
sissippi and the Pacific, to traverse the passes 
of the Rocky Mountains, and to ascertain and 
define by accurate surveys the most practicable 
routes across the Western Desert. This expe- 
dition, which consisted of twenty-five persons, in- 
cluding a son of Colonel Barton, a boy of twelve 
years of age, started in May. After entering 
upon the unsettled territory, their progress was 
necessarily slow. The Indians, jealous of their 
advance, were everywhere on the alert, and every 
night the travellers had to fortify their camp and 
appoint sentinels to the watch. ‘The farther they 
proceeded, the greater grew the danger, and every 
man of the party had to familiarise himself with 
the probability that the whole caravan would fall 
a prey to the savages. On arriving at Fort Lara- 
mie, where they left their boy-companion in charge 
of the garrison, the Indians used every endeavour, 
both by supplications and threatenings, to turn 
them back. But Fremont met their wild and 
declamatory speeches in the same strain, and in 
spite of their reiterated assurances that he and 
his party would be slain, resolved to proceed. 
“We will not go back,” he said; “we are the 
soldiers of the great chief your father. He has 
told us to come here and see this country and all 
the Indians his children. Why should we not go? 
We came among you peaceably, holding 
out our hands. ..... We have thrown away 
our bodies, and will not turn back. ..... We 
are few and you are many, and may kill us all; 
but there will be much crying in your villages. 
Do you think that our great chief will 
let his soldiers die and forget to cover their graves? 
Before the snow melts, his warriors will sweep 
away your villages as the fire does the prairie in 
the autumn.” 

This inflexible resolution on the part of Fremont, 
while it inspired his followers with confidence, won 
the respect of the Indians, who in him recognised 
a true “brave.” Had he turned back at this 
critical moment, in all likelihood the world would 
have heard nothing of Colonel Fremont ; this act 
of daring has been rightly described as the turning- 
point of his destiny; had he shrunk now from 
facing the dangers of the waste, “failure would 
have stamped him for ever.” Secing his unalter- 
able determination, an old Indian chief, named 
Bull-Tail, sent him a young man for a guide, and 
the journey was resumed without loss of time. It 
was not all fighting and dodging with the red- 
skins that awaited the adventurers. They had 
their share of the usual prairie sports, and joined 
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in the chase of the buffalo, of which species of 
wholesale hunting Fremont gives some stirring 
descriptions in his diary of the expedition. We 
have not space to quote them, however, but must 
pass on to matters more serious. 

By the beginning of August, the undulating 
plains were passed, and the travellers had entered 
on the wild and mountainous approaches of the 
Western Alps. Previous to ascending these 
craggy summits, Fremont had the misfortune to 
break his barometer, but succeeded in manufae- 
turing another from a powder-horn, by boiling 
and stretching it—a feat of ingenuity which not 
one man in a million would have thought of. On 
the 12th of the month the party commenced pain- 
fully to climb to the highest peak of the Rocky 
Mountains. The ascent led them to the edge of 
torrents and cataracts, to the brink of precipices 
and abysses, and to rugged impassable chasms, 
whence they had to retrace their steps and seek : 
new route: they slept by night amid snows on the 
hard rock, and had to persevere for three days in 
the wearisome labour ere they accomplished the 
task. At length, on the 15th, they reached the 
topmost summit, “a narrow crest, about three feet 
in width,” upon which, by sticking a ramrod in a 
cleft of the rock, they unfurled the national flag 
of the Union. “ Here,” says Fremont, “ on the 
summit, where the stillness was absolute, unbroken 
by any sound, and solitude complete, we thought 
ourselves beyond the region of animated life; but 
while we were sitting on the rock,a solitary bee 
(brumus, the humble bee) came winging his flight 
from the eastern valley, and lit on the knee of one 
of the men.” The elevation of the peak is 13,570 
feet above the sea, and it now bears the name of 
Fremont’s Peak. 

That same evening the travellers commenced 
their return home. <A part of their design had 
been to explore the river Platte, and this they now 
accomplished in an india-rubber boat brought with 
them. By the upsetting of the boat in a danger- 
ous rapid, they lost nearly all their instruments, 
journals, and scientific notes and observations, and 
some of the party had nearly perished. Happily, 
a considerable portion of the lost documents was 
again fished out of the river and saved for the 
advantage of science. No other calamity marked 
the return journey, which was safely accomplished 
by the middle of October, on the 17th of which 
month Fremont arrived at St. Louis, whence he 
hastened to Washington to report himself. The 
object of his expedition was accomplished ; he had 
laid down the routes through which, at the present 
moment, numberless caravans are passing into 
California ; he had rendered signal service to the 
cause of science, and had won for himself a great 
and lasting reputation. 

3ut this first expedition was far from satisfying 
Fremont; and ere its results were fully made 
known to his countrymen, he was already planning 
asecond. His intention was to complete his sur- 
vey across the continent between the state of 
Missouri and the Columbia river, and to explore 
the region between the Rocky Mountains and the 
Pacific Ocean, embracing the whole western slope 
of North America. Having solicited and obtained 
a commission for this purpose, and selected a band 
of voyageurs, to the number of forty, including 
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many of his former comrades, Fremont commenced | present retreat of the Mormon fanatics), and the 


his second journey in May, 1843. Following the 
river Platte and Sweetwater, he arrived, in 
August, at the valley of the Bear River, which 
empties itself into the Great Salt Lake. In his 
india-rubber boat he navigated and surveyed the 
lake, and, quitting it in the middle of September, 
reached the Columbia towards the close of October, 
having in this journey encountered the German 
naturalist Liiders, at the critical moment when this 
latter, by the carelessness of his Indian boatman, 
had just lost all his instruments and trappers. Fre- 
mont then traversed the whole region between the 
Columbia River and California, and before the end 
of November had reached Vancouver, on the shore 
of the Pacific Ocean. He had now accomplished 
the object of his mission, and might have returned 
home by the shortest and safest route; but he had 
other aims. He resolved to survey that then 
unknown region which lay between Lower Colum- 
bia and the Upper Colorado, on the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia. Rumour had placed in this region a 
mighty river named the Buonaventura; but the 
river was not to be found, and the whole journey 


had to be made by Jand, through wild and perilous | 


solitudes, whither no reward would induce the 


Indian guides to venture. Amid the most rigorous | 


weather, and over tracts covered with perpetual 
snow, the party journeyed on, a prey to hunger 
and the fiercest privations—now climbing the 
rugged heights, now a band of starving skeletons, 
crawling through the dark ravines below. After 


a journey of two thousand iiles, in the course of | 
which thirty-four horses and mules had perished, | 


and two of the hardy trappers had gone mad with 
their misery, they arrived, in March, 1844, at 
Sutter’s Scttlement, in the valley of the Sacra- 
mento, and there rested awhile to recruit their 
strength. 


After a short interval of repose, Fremont re- | 
sumed his journey, and explored the Valley of San | 


Joaquin ; thence he struck into the Utah territory, 
where he was in danger from the red-skins, who 
tracked his footsteps, and on one occasion stole a 
number of his horses. Enraged at this theft, three 


of the voyageurs, Kit Carson, Fuentes, and Godey, | 


resolved to recover the booty. The horse of Fuentes 


broke down in the pursuit, and the other two | 
avengers dashed on alone. After riding all night, | 


save a couple of hours spent in repose, they came, 
at sunrise upon the horses, tethered near an en- 
campment of four lodges. The two hunters dashed 
in with a war-shout, each shooting an unhappy 
Indian through the body, while the rest fled. The 
two trappers led back the recovered horses, and 
were again in camp after an absence of thirty 
hours, having travelled more than a hundred miles 
in the pursuit. These same horse-stealing Indians 
had shortly before massacred a party of Mexicans, 
of whom a man and a boy only escaped to Fre- 
mont’s camp. The travellers subsequently came 
upon the spot where the massacre had taken place, 
where they found the mutilated bodies of the vic- 
tims, and where the poor boy who had escaped filled 
the air with lamentations for his father and mother. 


During this journey, notwithstanding its immi- 


nent perils, all the main features of the western slope 
of the continent were closely examined. The Great 
Salt Lake, the Utah Lake, the Little Sait Lake (the 


mountains of Sierra Novada, which have since been 
productive of millions of golden treasure, all were 
explored in this expedition. After an absence of 


fourteen months, chequered with every species of 
hardship and danger, Fremont returned in safety 
to St. Louis, having won new honours for himself 
and untold advantages for his country. 


AIDS AND OBSTACLES TO 
CULTURE. 


A PAPER FOR YOUNG MEN, 


SELF- 


Tn mere acquisition of elementary truths—the 
outline of knowledge obtained at schocl—is but a 
key to a casket—a gate by which we enter upon 
the more recondite paths of true knowledge. 
School education (so called) is often but a bad pre- 
face to an unread volume. The key is forced 
upon us, but we alone can open the casket; we 
have the preface read to us, but we alone can read 
the book. The fruit of this tree of knowledge 
never fulls: it must be plucked. The tree never 
| grows unaided: it must be pruned and tended ; 
but the more it is pruned, the faster it grows ; the 
more the fruit is plucked, the quicker it is re- 
produced. Knowledge is a sparkling, ever-flowing 
stream that marks out a track of verdant loveli- 
ness in the desert of human ignorance. 

To pluck this fruit, to drink of this stream, is 
man’s duty, if he would fulfil the purposes of his 
creation. ‘ That the soul be without knowledge 
it is not good ;” God has given reason to be de- 
veloped—mind to be cultured—soul to be elevated; 
and this, despite obstacles in us and without us. 
Self-culture and improvement is as clearly our 
| duty as Adam’s duty in the Garden of Eden was 
to dress it and to keep it. 

The first great aid to self-improvement is lite- 
rature. The literature of this country is so vast 
' and so accessible to the determined student, that 
the difficulty lies in the selection of books; and 
the danger is rather that the number may pro- 
duce apathy to each book, than that any one vo- 
Jume may be read simply from its accessibility. 
One tolerably good book well used is more pro- 
ductive of good than a library skimmed over. 
| The greatest men have often begun with but one 

old book, which they have read over and over 
| again; while many a shallowpate has devoured a 
| pyramid of books, but it has never been digested. 
| Read and mark, and you will learn and digest. 
| Read much and superficially, and your mental 
| digestion will become impaired, and your mind will 
| be incapable of assimilating the food you receive. 
| Study history, and you will incidentally acquire 
| the teachings of philosophy. Art, science, ethics, 
political economy—all are in one sense subservient 
| to history ; they are all communicated to man by 
| her agency ; and if we would understand our pre- 

sent relation, or contemplate the future with any 
| serenity, we must reverently listen to her story 
| of the past. In this land of cheap publications 
and books there is no lack of historical treasures ; 
| but they are too hastily and cursorily read. Asso- 
| ciative study should be oftener resorted to. Take 
|a standard book—say ‘“ Macaulay’s History ;’ 
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let a few students mect, and one read aloud cer- 
tain chapters ; let the listeners take notes, from 


which they may write out from memory the prin- | 


cipal facts; ‘et them meet again, discuss the 
events of the period, the springs of action in the 
performers, the resulting effects on succeeding 
times, and this one period of their country’s his- 
tory will be, as it were, painted upon the mental 
retina. The student, in eg, 

constant companion—a common-place book or 
index rerum. When any remarkable fact or 
striking passage occurs that is peculiarly deserv- 
ing of retention, it should be noted in the index ; 
and years aftewards it may be readily found. 
index rcrum should be entered in a blank book, 
say of 150 or 200 pages, ruled in columns two or 
threé inches wide; it should be divided alpha- 
betically in the usual proportions to each letter. 
While the student is reading, the index rerum 
should be within reach, and anything specially 
noteworthy may then be readily entered. Not one 
minute will be occupied by such a brief entry, and 
yet the reader will gradually acquire a ready key 
to all the more important facts in his library. 
How often the student wants a fact, a brilliant 
passage, a cogent argument, which he knows he 
has somewhere, but—where ? Such an index will 
be found invaluable to those who read for perma- 
nent instruction. The common-place book is 
merely an extension of the index reram: it is 
large’, say folio size, 300 pages, and affords room 
for extracts from works we may never see again ; 
notes of the student’s opinions of the books he 
reads, ete., duly indexed. 

Another aid to self-eulture is the attendance 
upon lectures. Lectures by eminent men, on the 
most important subjects, are constantly delivered 
in London and our great towns. But the objec- 
tions urged against reading, by the idle and care- 
less, that they cannot remember what they read, 
applies with double force to the lecture. There 
are but two remedies for this—the cultivation of 
memory and the taking notes. For the latter 
purpose any system of short-hand is available to 
secure the substance; and even a self-made sys- 
tem of contracted long-hand will enable the stu- 
dent to note some of the more salient points of the 
lecture. Hialf a dozen facts noted at the time, and 
entered in the common-place book, will usually 
adhere to the memory in the process; and if not, 
they may be readily found when wanted. Most 
of our great writers and thinkers have resorted to 
these aids, 

Associations of young men, for 


urposes of study 
and mutual improvement, for the interchange of 
thought and sentiment, and for the perusal and 
discussion of essays, may be made subservient to 


the most beneficial ends. They may be perverted, 
but they are on the whole productive of good. 
Mechanics’ Institutions and Literary Associations 
are especially adapted for those whose early edu- 
cation has been neglected.* When Aristotle was 
asked what boys should be taught, he replied, 
“What they will want to practise as men.” 
Hundreds of those who have not been taught on 





_* The Church of England Young Men’s Society, the Chris- 
tian Young Men’s Association, and the Society for promoting 
Evening Classes, offer particular facilities to young men ia 
London desirous of self-improvement. 


reading, should have a: 


The | 


| this principle (and how few have!) thus annually 
educate themselves. 

A combination of these aids to culture will 
‘afford the external apparatus for the acquisition 

of knowledge. To fix them into one focus should 
| be the aim of the student. Concentrate them as 
' much as possible on one subject at a time. Read 
upon it; hear a lecture upon it; take notes of the 
more prominent points; and, lastly, write upon 
it; and, in nine cases out of ten, by the use of 
these means, vou will acquire a respectable ac- 
quaintance with it. 

A glance at some of the chief obstacles to self- 
culture, and we have finished. ‘“ Want of time” 
is the stereotyped exeuse, which a little self- 
examination would often prove to be want of 
inclination ; for the indifference and apathy within 
us are far more formidable barriers to progress 
than all the obstacles that exist without us. Late 
hours of business is one of the great evils of this 
ereat country; but it is rapidly becoming mitigated. 
The bane of long hours of daily toil is one which 
needs no comment now from us—it is admitted 
on all hands. The only difficulty is the remedy, 
which (as has been proved over and over again, in 
the most practical way) often lies with the young 
men themselves. While they aim at more time 
for self-improvement, let them well use what they 
have, and opportunities of self-culture will not be 
wanting. 

Want of purpose is far more fatal to the improve- 
ment of the mind than want of time. Most of 
those who have elevated themselves from the 
ranks of mere hewers of wood and drawers of 
water, have first made their own opportunities, 
and then rightly usedthem. Have an object; let 
it be a good one; steadily pursue if; and you will 
be surprised how much time you have previously 
thrown away. 

Frivolous pursuits—the mere tickling of the 
ear, pleasing the eye, or gratifying the palate— 
take up far too much of the attention of the young 
men of the present age. What must necessarily 
be the mental condition of that young man who 
spends his whole leisure in lounging, gossiping, 
dressing, smoking, and the evanescent amusements 
which are regularly set as traps for the butterflies 
of society? Knowledge and wisdom are not thus 
to be won. We must sow, if we would reap; we 
must work, if we would win the reward. If the 
great philosopher Theophrastus could say, at one 
hundred and seven years old, that life was too 
short for the student, and that it terminated just 
when we were beginning to solve its problems, 
how much rather may we say— 


© Art is long, and time is fleeting, 
And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave.” 


In conclusion : one of the most devoted students 
of modern days has left us a saying which it would 
be well for the young men of our day wisely to 
use: “I can truly affirm,” he says, “that my 
studies have been profitable and availing to me 
only in as far as I have endeavoured to use imme- 
diately my other knowledge as a glass—enabling 
me to receive more light, in a wider field of vision, 
from the word of God.” : 
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THE UPAS TREE OF FACT AND 
FICTION. 


Some time about the year 1775, a certain Dutch 
surgeon called Foersch, who had travelled much in 
Java, came back and wrote a book, in which he de- 
scribed some curious things he had seen. Unscru- 
pulous travellers,in the time when Surgeon Foersch 
lived, could take greater licence of description 
than now. Then, there were no railroads in 
Egypt or Hindostan. Bottles of soda-water were 
not then retailed to travellers in the desert. 
Fishes had never been frightened into fits by 
the paddles of dashing steamboats ; and even the 
steam-engine itself was a clumsy sort of thing. 
Turks did not wear frock-coats, mermaids were re- 
ported plentiful, and the kraken lifted his huge 
bulk out of the maelstrém. 

To return to Mynheer Foersch, however. This 
gentleman, after travelling in Java, came back 
and published an account of the Upas Poison-val- 
ley of Java; so grave and circumstantial that, 
extraordinary as the testimony was, people did 
not hesitate to accept it. So many little details 
were given, that every statement made had the 
quality of local colouring, as an artist would say ; 
and one could hardly refuse to believe it. 

Foersch, after prefacing his tale respecting the 
upas with the remark, that although he had long 
heard of the extraordinary tree, still he could not 
believe in its existence, goes on to say that he had 
satisfied himself on that point, and that the reports 
of the natives respecting it were by no means over- 
drawn. He then proceeds to tell us all about it, the 
summary of which is as follows: —Somewhere in the 
far recesses of Java there is, according to Foersch, 
a dreadful tree, the poisonous secretions of which 
are so virulent, that they not only kill by contact, 
but poison the air for several miles around, so 
that the greater number of those who approach 
the vegetable monster are killed. Nothing what- 
ever, he tells us, can grow within several miles of 
the upas tree, except some little trees of the same 
species. For a distance of about fifteen miles 
round about the spot, the ground is covered with 
the skeletons of birds, beasts, and human beings. 
Amongst other evidence which Foersch brings 
to bear collaterally upon the subject of the upas 
tree, as described by him, is the following :—He 
mentions, that many hundred Javanese who once 
rebelled against the emperor, and were conquered 
by the imperial armies, rather than submit as 
prisoners of war, took refuge in the districts out- 
lying the upas tree, which latter, however, they 
did not approach nearer than fifteen miles ; never- 
theless, so poisoned was the air, that the greater 
number of the rebels in question died, and the 
remainder, having humbly implored the emperor 
that they might be allowed to seek a healthier 
restiug-place, had their prayer granted. Never- 
theless, the fatal emanations of the upas tree had 
already done the work-—very few of the pardoned 
rebels recovered. 

According to Foersch, the poisonous juice of 
the upas tree was much employed, not only to 
envenom arrows, and as a means of criminal exe- 
cution, but for the still more objectionable purpose 
of secret poisoning. ‘The Dutch, according to 
Foersch, suffered during their wars with the 





TNE UPAS TREE. 


Javanese to such an extent, by drinking water 
which had been tainted by upas poison, that 
they at last were in the habit of carrying live 
fish about with them in their campaigns, as tests 
of its presence. If the fish lived after immersion 
in the suspected water, all was well; if they died, 
of course the water was poisoned. 

Foersch gives us a circumstantial account of an 
execution witnessed by him, of thirteen of the 
emperor’s wives at one time, by means of a lancet 
smeared with the upas poison. These unhappy 
ladies having offended their lord and master, and 
being sentenced to die, fell victims to the deadly 
plant a few seconds after each had been punc- 
tured with the poisoned lancet. 

The reader will now, perhaps, be desirous to 
know how, according to Mynheer Foersch, the 
upas poison was obtained, secing that the tree 
was so exclusive in its site, that no person 
might approach it nearer than some fifteen miles 
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without the most imminent danger. It was ob- 
tained, he said, by criminals condemned to die. 
After sentence had been pronounced, they were 
asked to choose between immediate execution and 
the chance of saving their lives by procuring upas 
poison. They usually preferred the latter; for, 
though exceedingly dangerous, nevertheless the 
errand was not inevitably fatal. If, related 
Foersch, the wind happened to blow towards the 
tree during the journey, the criminal, if of strong 
constitution, usually saved his life; but not other- 
wise. According to our traveller, an old priest 
resided on the confines of the upas valley, whose 
sole office was to prepare the upas hunters for 
their duties, and administer religious consolation 
to them before they set out on their course. With 
this functionary, Foersch said he had a long con- 
versation, during which many particulars about 
the wonderful tree were fully explained. The old 
priest is reported to have said that, during a re- 
sidence of thirty years in the upas neighbour- 
hood, he had despatched no less than seven hun- 
dred upas gatherers; scarcely ten per cent. of 
whom returned. On arriving at his house, each 
criminal was provided with a mask, or leather 
hood, and a small box, in which to contain the 
poison when collected. The criminals usually 
waited at the priest’s dwelling until a favourable 
wind set in, under the protection of which they 
sped away on their fatal course, the old man ac- 
companying them to a certain rivulet, the stream 
of which they were directed to follow until arriv- 
ing at the tree. Foersch goes on to explain how 
desirous he was to obtain some portion of this 
marvellous tree as a relic; but after long waiting, 
and many entreaties, he could only procure two 
withered leaves. 

Well, Mynheer Foersch, there would not be the 
slightest difficulty in procuring leaves of the upas 
tree now. They are figured in many books as leaves 
of the Antiaris toxicaria. 'The juice of the tree 
is so remarkably poisonous, that all which Foersch 
has related concerning the effects of punctures 
with lancets poisoned by contact with it, is strictly 
consistent with what we know concerning the 
power of this class of poisons. Had the Dutch 
surgeon not told his readers that he was satisfied 
from personal experience concerning the existence 
of the upas tree, and that the accounts which he 
had heard respecting it were not overrated, there 
would be not much to be said against his state- 
ments ; for Java contains upas trees, and their juice 
is remarkably poisonous. Java also contains a poi- 
son valley, the air of which is so impure, that any 
living being which finds its way there speedily 
falls a victim. The poison valley in question, 
however, is not poisonous because of the upas 
tree ; its circumference is nearer half a mile than 
otherwise, and the extent of its influence over 
adjacent parts of Java may be readily inferred 
from the particulars I shall presently give. 

Most people have heard of the celebrated 
Grotto del Cane, in the vicinity of Naples; a 
grotto so called because dogs are the animals 
usually selected to show by their suffering and 
death how dangerous it is. The Grotto del Cane 
ur be entered by a grown-up human individual 
with impunity, because the poisonous gas, on which 
its energy depends, is so heavy that it does not 





rise sufficiently high to be breathed, though a 
dog’s nose and mouth, being below the level of 
the poisonous emanation, the animal soon dies. 
The poison valley of Java is something like the 
Grotto del Cane on a gigantic scale. There is a 
difference, however, between the two as regards 
the kind of poisonous gas contained in each. That 
of the Grotto del Cane is carbonic acid gas—the 
same gas which is evolved from burning charcoal, 
from ginger-beer and soda-water, champagne, 
cider, and brewers’ vats; but the poisonous air of 
the Java valley must contain, from the descrip- 
tion we now have of it, other gases than the car- 
bonic acid. Most probably the gas to which its 
energy is due is hydrosulphuric acid, or sulphur- 
ctted hydrogen; but the chemical reader shall 


judge for himself from the description of Mr. 


Alexander Loudon, who visited the pestilential 
spot in July, 1830. This gentleman was fortu- 
nate in being able to find natives ready to take 
him to the poison valley, which they hold in great 
dread. <A previous traveller had heard a very 
faithful account of it by the natives, but could 
not find any person who would show him its 
locality. My. Loudon heard for the first time of 
the poison valley, called by the natives “ Gueva 
Upas,” July 3, 1830, during a walk one morning 
with a native chief, who told him there was a 
valley only three miles from Batum, which no 
person could enter without forfeiting his life ; 
and that the bottom of the place was covered 
with the skeletons of birds, and beasts, and human 
beings. Mr. Loudon having communicated this 
intelligence to some of the Dutch authorities, it 
was agreed that a party of exploration should be 
made up, and the poison valley should be visited. 
“Thad heard,” says Mr. Loudon, “ that a lake 
existed on the summit of one of the mountains, 
and that it was dangerous to approach very near 
the banks of this lake; but of the poison valley 
I had never heard before: the accounts of it now 
were so very extraordinary that I did not believe 
them.” 

Early on the 4th of July, 1830, Mr. Loudon 
and his fellow excursionists set out on their ex- 
ploration. The valley, as correctly stated by the 
natives, was only three miles from Batum. So 
far was there from being an absence of vegetation 
in its vicinity, as had been anticipated, that a 
Mr. Daendels—a gentleman in the Dutch service 
—ordered a path to be made through the dense 
brushwood, to facilitate the progress of the ex- 
plorers. Mr. Loudon took with him two dogs 
and some fowls, as subjects of experiment. 
Arriving at the foot of the mountain, they left 
their horses, and scrambled up the mountain 
side, holding ‘on for security by the branches 
of trees. The explorers were very much fatigued 
before they got up, the path being very steep 
and slippery. When within a few yards of the 
edge of the valley, a sickening, nauseous, suf- 
focating smell was experienced; but no sooner 
did Mr. Loudon and his companions come close 
to the place, than the smell ceased. Mr. Loudon 
shall now speak a few words for himself :—‘ We 
were lost in astonishment,” he relates, “at the 
awful scene below us. ‘The valley was an oval 
excavation, about half a mile in circumference— 
its depth from thirty to thirty-five fect. The bot- 
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tom quite flat; no vegetation—not even a blade 
of grass—but abundance of stones, like river- 
stones in appearance, and covered thickly with 
skeletons of human beings, tigers, pigs, deer, pea- 
cocks, and a great variety of other birds and ani- 
mals.” Mr. Loudon, as soon as his first impres- 
sions had abated, began to look about for the 
cause of the desolation there apparent. He exa- 
mined for clefts or crevices, through which the 
escape of gas might take place, but he could not 
find any. The bottom of the valley appeared un- 
broken, and to be composed of a white sandy 
material. The sides of the valley from top to 
bottom were found covered with vegetation, both 
trees and shrubs. One adventurous person pro- 
posed to enter the valley—a proposal, however, 
which Mr. Loudon considerately declined, and 
which the proposer himself did not carry into prac- 
tice. All managed, however, by exercising great 
care, to descend within eighteen fect of the bot- 
tom. Still no difficulty of breathing was expe- 
rienced ; only a sickly, nauseous smell. The deadly 
character of the emanations of the valley may be 
judged of from the result of certain painful ex- 
periments made. A dog was fastened to the end 
of a bamboo, eighteen feet long, and sent in. 
Some members of the party had stop-watches, by 
which the exact duration of life in the valley was 
determined. In ten seconds the animal fell on 
his back, overcome by the poisonous gas; he nei- 
ther barked nor moved his limbs, but continued 
breathing for about eighteen minutes. The second 
dog broke loose from the bamboo, and walked in 
of his own accord to the spot where the other dog 
was lying. He then stood quite still for ten 
seconds, when he fell on his back, and only con- 
tinued to breathe for seven minutes. 

The first of the fowls was now thrown in; it 
died in a minute and a half. A second fowl was 
dead before touching the ground. On the side 
of the valley, opposite to where Mr. Loudon 
stood, he saw the skeleton of a human being 
bleached quite white, and lying on a large stone. 
The skeleton was lying on its back, with the right 
hand under the head. Mr. Loudon wished to pro- 
cure this skeleton, but he was unable to do so. 
This, and other human skeletons existing in the 
poison-valley, are supposed to have been those 
of rebels, who, pursued from the main road, had 
taken refuge here, ignorant of the fatal nature of 
the place. Until fairly into the valley, a stranger 
would not be made aware of the character of the 
spot; and, once in, there is no return. 

It is a pity that Mr. Loudon, when he was 
about it, did not procure a bottleful of the gas 
which pervades this poisonous locality. Had he 
done so, analysis might have settled the nature 
of it. The chemical reader, however, will be con- 
vinced, from various points of the description, that 
sulphuretted hydrogen, if not the sole gaseous poi- 
son there, must be a constituent of it to a very 
large degree. And ao very terrible poison it is, 
too. Some years ago a curious experiment was 
made with it at the Veterinary College of Lyons. 
The object proposed was to determine whether a 
horse could be killed with it by mere absorption 
through the skin. For this purpose the poor animal 
was inclosed, all but the head, in an india-rubber 
bag, containing air mixed with twelve per cent. 
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of sulphuretted hydrogen gas. The conditions of 
the experiment of course permitted the horse to 
breathe atmospheric air; nevertheless he died. 
This is the gas which accumulates in graveyards, 
cesspools, and other places where animal matter 
is collected. Accidents originating with it have 
been particularly frequent at Paris, where the 
conditions are such that large amounts of animal 
matter accumulate, and are allowed to remain for 
considerable periods in domestic establishments. 
Surely all who are interested in the sanitary wel- 
fare of the community ought to be stirred up by 
the reflection, that through our want of caution 
we are often allowing the very gases that consti- 
tute the destructive properties of the upas valley, 
to do their deadly work upon the population in the 
midst of us. 

Were it desirable for any reason to purify the 
poison-valley of Java, there is reason to believe, 
from the description of the locality furnished to us 
by Mr. Loudon, that it could be effected by the 
exercise of moderate engineering skill. Sulphur- 
etted hydrogen gas, like carbonie acid gas, is very 
heavy; it remains at the bottom of a vessel just 
as a liquid would do. If, therefore, the poison- 
valley were tapped, like a barrel, at its lowest 
part, all the foul air would run away, and, mixing 
with the external air, would soon be diluted to 
such an extent, that no practical harm would ensue. 
When sulphuretted hydrogen is mixed with air in 
very small proportions, it may be breathed with 
impunity. In point of fact, we breathe it every 
day of our lives, especially such of us as live in 
cities ; nay, it is continually evolved from our hair. 
A curious point. may here be mentioned in refer- 
ence to this evolution: sulphuretted hydrogen has 
the property of turning black certain metallic 
compounds which are brought in contact with it. 
Amongst the metallic compounds in question, those 
of lead and bismuth are conspicuous. If, there- 
fore, hair be smeared with a paste into which 
litharge (oxide of lead) enters, and cutaneous exha- 
lation retarded by a cap of oilskin, the hair is dyed 
black, although the dye itself be light red. Of 
this kind is the ordinary hair-dye. That oxide of 
bismuth is changed to black, has been discovered 
by ladies more than once, to their cost. Some 
mineral waters, amongst which that of Harrow- 
gate is a familiar example, contain this offensive 
gas dissolved ; and oxide of bismuth, owing to its 
pearly whiteness, has sometimes been used as a 
skin-pigment. Certain incautious fair ones have 
before now emerged from a bath of the Harrow- 
gate waters in a most alarming state of blackness, 
the cause of which the chemical reader will be at 
no loss to understand. The blackness, however, 
is not permanent; and if the accident causes ¢ 
lady to reflect on the folly of using skin-cosmetics, 
it will not have occurred in vain. 


COUNSELS FOR A NEW YEAR. 


WHATEVER our sphere or our vocation, let us sce 
if we cannot accomplish more this year, should we 
be spared, than in any former year of our lives. 
Can we not redeem an hour or a half hour in every 
twenty-four from sleep, without detriment to 
health, and another hour or two from light read- 
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ing and desultory conversation and loitering? A 
saving of two hours a day would add another 
entire month to our year ; and how much might 
be accomplished in a month! This, too, would be 
a clear gain; not time abstracted from other 
useful pursuits, but, as it were, a sort of creation 
of so much additional time. Many a dying man 
would give the world, if he had it, could he prolong 
his life for a single day ; but here we can, to all 
intents and purposes, prolong our lives to thirteen 
months for every twelve; and many, doubtless, 
could, by a wise economy, extend their year, as com- 
pared with their past years, to fifteen months. If 
this is a discovery, it is certainly a valuable one. 
He who informs me where I can find another 
month per annuin, bestows upon me a better New 
Year’s gift than if he had brought me the fabu- | 
lous alchymist’s stone, which was to transmute | 
everything it touched into gold. 

Besides adding to our time, let us see whether 
we cannot make a better wse of that which we 
have. Let it be our motto, “ Not slothful in busi- 
ness.” Let us begin our work at once, and go on 
with it, and do it. ‘ How do you manage,” said 
a gentleman to an English clergyman who was 
famous for the variety and extent of his la- 
bours, “ to get through so much business? What 
is your system, for it must be worth knowing ?” 
“] have but one simple rule,” was the reply: 
“when Ihave anything to do, I GO AND Do It.” 
A good rule, and a short one. Even my younger 
readers can remember it. Suppose, when you 
have any studying to do, you go and doit. Do 
it promptly. Do it cheerfully. Do it thoroughly. 
Merely getting a lesson is not the thing. You may 
get scores of Jessons so as to escape being marked, 
without making any efficient progress in your 
education. The spirit with which you pursue your 
studies, and the thoroughness with which you 
understand and master them, are the essential 
things. There is no nourishment derived from 
food that is not digested; and this is as true of 
aliment for the mind as of aliment for the body. 
But this is too large a subject to take up here, 
and I waive it. 

What the student should do, the labourer should 
do—the merchant should do—the mother should 
do—all should do. Save time wherever it can be 
saved. Reserve leisure for useful reading, even if 
it be but a brief season daily. And be diligent in 
prosecuting the work of life. 

Above all, let us be earnest in religion. Let us 
study the Bible with earnestness. Let us keep 
cur hearts with earnestness. Let us be earnest in 
prayer. In the Sabbath School, in Dorcas So- 
cieties, in looking after the needy and the suffer- 
ing, in helping forward by counsel and almsgiving 
every good work, be earnest ; for life is short and 





uncertain, and our work is great. 

And those who are still out of Christ—what 
earnestness should you put forth in securing your 
salvation! Let the reflection that so many of | 
your years have been spent in sin, and that God | 
has, notwithstanding, brought you to see the | 
opening of a New Year, arouse you to this work. 
How can you better begin this year than by giving 
yourselves to the Lord, and commencing with a | 
New Year, a new Lire! — Zhe Bible in the } 
Family. | 


A SEASONABLE QUESTION : 
WHERE SHALL I SPEND ETERNITY ? 


A tapy had written on a card, and placed it on 
the top of an hour-glass in her garden-house, the 
following simple verse from the poems of J. Clare. 
It was when the flowers were in their highest 
glory :— 
o— “To think of summers yet to come, 

That I am not to see! 

To think a weed is yet to bloom, 
From dust that I shall be !”’ 


The next morning she found the following lines, 
in pencil, on the back of the same card. Well 
would it be if all would ponder upon the question 
—act in view of, and make preparation for, an 
unknown state of existence :— 


“To think when heaven and earth are fled, 
And times and seasons o’er, 
When all that can die shall be dead, 
That I must die no more! 
Oh, where will then my portion be ?-— 
Where shall I spend ErERNIty f” 


HISTORICAL ENIGMA. 
NO. XY. 


A xin@ and noted commander of ancient times, whose 
courage made him a favourite with his troops, and whose 
affability and generosity secured him the love of his people. 
After conquering and resigning a great kingdom, he took 
liis numerous and well-disciplined forces across the sea to 
defend the liberties of a petty state against the most pow- 
erful nation of the world. Victorious in his first battle, 
he yet admired and coveted the troops of his humbled foe. 
Returning to his native country, he was elected to that 
throne which he had before resigned. But war, unhap- 
pily, was his delight, and, raising an immense army, he 
invaded a neighbouring state, when his career was sud- 
denly brought to a close by the vengeance of a woman. 

(The above may be solved by identifying the subjoining 
characters, whose initials supply the successive letters of 
the name required.) 

1. The Samian philosopher, who taught a new doctrine 
concerning the future state of man. 

2. An English devotional poet of the eighteenth century. 

3. A famous painter of the sixteenth century, who de- 
signed the plan of St. Peter’s, at Rome. 

4, A gallant Dutch admiral, who destroyed several 
English men-of-war at the mouth of the ‘Thames. 

6. The discoverer of the circulation of the blood. 

6. The pope who first conferred on cardinals the title 
of “ eminence.” 

7. The inventor of gunpowder. 


GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 
NO. XVI. 


A commernctaL city of Europe, well situated on the 


banks of ariver. From this place was issued a wise and 
just decree, which consolidated the power of a much-loved 
king; the annulling of which was the most unjust, impo- 
litic, and rigorous act of his illustrious grandson. 

(The above may be solved by identifying the subjoining 
places, the initials of which supply the successive letters 
of the name required.) 

1. A French town, said to produce the finest honey in 
the world. ‘ ; 

2. An English town, well known for a peculiar species 
of carpet inanufacture, : 

8. A battle, in which Charles XII, of Sweden, overcame 
troops ten times more numerous than his own. 

4. The birthplace of an apostle. 

6. The birthplace of Martin Luther. 

6. The first naval victory of the English, 
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Baricties. 
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Attecep Curg ror CuitpLains.—To cure chilblains, 
simply bathe the parts affected in the liquor in which 
potatoes have been boiled, at as high a temperature as can 
be borne. On the first appearance of the ailment, indicated 
by inflammation and irritation, this bath affords almost 
immediate relief. In the more advanced stages, repetition 
prevents breaking out, followed by a certain cure, and an 
occasional adoption will operate against a return, even 
during the severest frost.— Newspaper paragraph. 

Tue Porunation or Lonpox.—A writer in the 
“Edinburgh Review” estimates the number of actual 
natives of London at less than one-half of the whole popu- 
lation. London is an omniwm gatherwm, not only from 
all parts of England, Scotland, and Ireland, but from 
abroad as well. ‘There are no less than 110,000 Celts, from 
Ireland, in London, 38,000 Devonshire people, 34,000 
Hampshire people, and so on. The 30,000 Scots are a 
moderate contribution by comparison with the country 
English and Irish in London; and, therefore, the Scots 
seem scarcely to merit the reputation they have for “coming 
south,” so far as regards the great English centre at least. 
There are 30,000 foreigners resident in London, 10,000 of 
them German, and 7000 French. 

Sagacity or tHe Waite Ayt.—In nothing is the 
ingennity of these insects more remarkably displayed than 
in the expedients to which they frequently resort to cross 
a little stream on the sandbeach after a shower of rain. 
Sometimes their train is cut in two by one of the little 
streamlets. To plunge into it singly, they would soon be 
swept away by the rush of the current, They come to the 
edge of the w-ter, raise their antenne, and point them 
from one direction to another, as if they were taking a 
scientific view ofall the dangers of the crossing. ‘They 
wander up anddown the stream with the greatest unea- 
siness, and, finding no other way to cross, form themselves 
into a compact knot or raft of a dozen or more, and launch 
themselves upon the stream. They have, by previous 
observation, made sure that they would strike a projecting 
point or bluff on the opposite shore, and not be carried by 
the current into the main river. The moment they touch 
the other side, they use their claws like anchors, and hold 
on until the whole company disengage themselves, and 
march off in single file in the track of those that have 
preceded them. I have watched them for hours together, 
aud have seen raft after raft of these little creatures go 
over in safety, when, if they had attempted to get across 
singly, they would all have been swept into the river. 


History or Newspapers.—The history of news- 
writiig and news-publishing is a mirror of many of the 


chaye# in social necessities and conveniences. In 1625, 
Ben Jonson’s “ The Staple of News’’ exhibited a country- 
woman going to an office of news and saying to the manager, 
who sits in state with his registers and examiners, 
**T would have, sir, 

A groatsworth of any news, I care not what, 

To carry down this Saturday to our vicar.” 
This was written news. In London, before a newspaper 
existed, there were private gazetteers, who made a living 
by picking up scraps of intelligence in taverns and barbers’ 
shops. ‘This class of persons continued even when there 
were newspapers ; for the News-letter, as it was called, is 
thus described in the first number of the “ Evening Post,” 
issued in 1709:—“There must be £3 or £4 per annum 
paid by those gentlemen that are out of town for written 
news: which is so far generally from having any proba- 
bility or matter of fact in it, that it is frequently stuffed 
up with a ‘ We hear,’ or ‘An eminent Jew merchant has 
received a letter.” The same “ Evening Post” adds :— 
“We read more of our own affairs in the Dutch papers 
than in any of our own.” Sir Roger 1’Estrange, who 
published the “Intelligencer,” with privilege, in 1663, 
says that he shall publish once a week, “to be published 
every Thursday, and finished upon the ‘Tuesday night, 
leaving Wednesday entire for the printing it off.” 
& Wuen to sex Lonpon.—The hour to see London to 
perfection is on a summer morning, after a night of heavy 
thunderous rain, which has washed the slates to a more 








transparent blue, and the tiles to a fuller red. -Then the 
purified sky, deep and vaporous, and of a jewelled’ richness 
of colour, rises further from earth ; and the arrowy spires, 
and the broad towers, with their galleries and stone urns 
and flower gardens and emblems, stand out greyer and 
clearer against the arching firmament. The birds chirp 
lower, and not so quick, restless, and troubled as before the 
rain. The pavements are white and clean, and the city 
seems, as it were, to have been rebuilt in the night, or to 
have cast off the garments of a long widowhood, and to 
appear bright and shining as a bride. Look from the 
bridges, now also whiter and more marble-like in the sun, 
and see the great river sweep and wash against the piers. 
Below, under the great arches, ply boats, gay with green 
and red stripes; or there are barges with umbery sails, 
brimmed with coals, or piled up with hay andtimber. ‘The 
brawny fellows toil at the tremendous and Titanic oars ; 
while the steamers rush by swiftly and contemptuously, 
troubling and furrowing the waters as they pass. In the 
morning mist—not purple as among mountains, but 
tawny and lurid—the houses are shapeless hulks; but, 
above them all, you can still discern, shaping itself out of 
the clouds, the dome of St. Paul’s and the long horizon 
line, against which the stone apostles stand in prayer. Go 
nearer, and you distinguish the golden gallery and the 
square windows below—like so many gunports—-and the 
swelling cupola of stupendous bulk, and the dark windows 
garlanded with fruit of stone. 


InvusornraLt Derpostrs.—It has’ been ascertained by 
Ehrenberg, that infusorial accumulations are now choking 
up the harbour of Wismar in the Baltic ; that similar for- 
mations are effecting changes in the bed of the Nile, at 
Dangola in Nubia, and in the Elbe at Cuxhaven ; and that 
many of our ochraceous bog iron ores consist chiefly of the 
siliceo-ferruginous shields of these minute and myriad ani- 
malcules, The berg mahi (mountain meal) of Iceland and 
Lapland, the “edible clay” of Brazil, and the “white 
eartiv” of the American Indians, are evidently of the same 
nature—and these are spread over many miles in extent 
and several feet in thickness. According to Pictet, 6000 
shells of forminifera have been counted in an ounce of sand 
from the shores of the Adriatic; d’Orbigny found 3,840,000 
in the same quantity from the shores of the Antilles; and 
every cast of the sounding lead, alike in the Atlantic, Paci- 
fic, and Australian seas brought up thousands to the natu- 
ralists of the United States Explormg Expedition. 


Aw Anecpore ron A New Yrar.—When Paley first 
weut to Cambridge, he fell into a society of young men far 
richer than himself, to whom his talents and conviviality 
made him an acceptable companion, and he was in a fair 
way for ruin. One morning one of these comrades came 
into his bed-room before he was up, and he, as usual, 
thought it was to propose some plan of pleasure for the 
day. lis friend, however, said, “ Paley, I have not slept 
a wink this night for thinking of you. am, as you 
know, heir to a fortune, and whether I ever look in a book 
at Cambridge or not, does not signify one farthing. But 
this is not the case with you; you have ouly your abilities 
to look to, and no man has better, if you do but make the 
proper use of them. But if you go on in this way, you will 
be ruined ; and from this time forward I am determined 
not to associate with you, for your own sake. You know 
I like your company, and it is a great sacrifice to give 
it up, but give it up I will, as a matter of conscience.” 
Paley lay in bed the whole day ruminating on this. In 
the evening he rose and took his tea, ordered his bedmaker 
to-make his fire overnight, and call him at five in the 
morning, and, from that day forward, rose always at that 
hour, went out first wrangler, and became the fortunate 
mau he was. ‘This he related to his intimate friend, Mr. 
Sheepshanks; from him it came to Mr. Broome. and he 
told it to me this evening, October 6, 1808.—Southey. 





The difference between Perseverance and Obstinacy :— 
The first is a strong will; the second a strong won’t. 

Happiness is a perfume that one cannot shed over an- 
other without a few drops falling on one’s self. 

















